ENG3309 CREATIVE WRITING 


SYNOPSIS 


This course is the continuation of ENG2210 (Creative Writing ID); it is designed 
to engage students in the actual creative writing process. The students will be 
guided and advised on how to develop that creative works. 


OBJECTIVES 


By the end of the course, students are expected to: 
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. Explain what the feature of good creative writing, 

. Explain the feature of good creative writing, 

. Identify some of the processes involved in the creative writing, 

. Demonstrate some knowledge and stylistics varieties of different genres 


of literature, 
Be acquainted with practical step in creative writing, 
Produce a good draft of creative works. 


ACTIVITIES 


Contents 


1. Overview of Writing Process 


. 
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Pre-writing stages 


. Chosen what to write 


Purpose of writing 


. Determine audiences 


Drafting 
Reviewing 


2. Definition of Creative Writing 


a. 
b. 


Purpose of creative writing 
Skills of creative writing 


3. Prose Writing 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Features of prose writing 
Characters, setting, plot, conflict and theme 
Steps of writing prose 


4. Poetry Writing 


a. 
. Voice 
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Types of Poetry 


Structure 


. Poetic language 


Techniques for poetry writing 


5. Play writing 

a. Features of play 

b. Technique of play writing 
6. Presentations 
7. Revisions 
8. Course valuation 

a. Daily assignment 
. Mini project 
Attendance/class activities 
. Tests 
Examination 
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Daily Assignment 


Each student is required to write at least 1 page daily on any topic for sixty 
days. 


Mini Project 


Over the course of the semester, every student should produce at least 6,000 
words of his/her original creative writing in any of the genres (prose, poetry or 
play). Students are required to present their works to the class for constructive 
critique at least three (3) times before the end of the semester. 
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WHAT IS CREATIVE WRITING? 


Chambers dictionary defines creative as “having the power that to create and 
create, showing, pertaining to, imagination, originality production of 
composition”. Therefore, the term “creative writing” may be defined as 
“having the power to create the imaginative, original literary production or 
composition and can be applied to a very broad spectrum of writing genres”. 


WHY WE WRITE? 


Writing is so absorbing and involving that it can make you feel so alive 
concentrated yet euphoric (feeling great wellbeing; happiness). The process 
focuses at the same time as it is distracted; the routine at it is absorption is 
addicted. It can also recreate in you something you may have lost without 
noticing or glimpse when you are reading a rewarding book; your sense for 
wonder. Certainly, the process of writing is often more rewarding than the 
outcome. Although, when you captured something luminous (bright, brilliant) 
that sense of discovery and wonders swims through the words and leaps (jumps 
in the page). There is a pleasure in precision (accuracy); in solving and 
resolving the riddles (puzzles, brain teasers) of your syntax and voice; and in the 
choices of what lose and what to allow. However, while creative writing is no 
panacea (solution or cure), some writers find it practice and therapeutic 
(healing, satisfying, calming and beneficial); and some teachers of writing 
believe that, writing is a powerful aid to various types of therapy (treatment, 
remedy, healing) from the treatment of depression to social rehabilitation. More 
accurately, writing may contribute towards self-development and self-awareness 
(Hunt, 2000; Samson, 2004). Writing wakes you up, it forces you beyond your 
intelligent and quotient (recurring every 24 hours); attention, and anything that 
makes you think and perceive more clearly and expensively may assist you with 
finding perspective on yourself and others. Research has shown that we are 
never happier until we are working toward some objectives and the species we 
waste and within which we work are opened enough to provoke surprise in 
ourselves. 


If must urge that writers invest a lot of time in getting the opposite result stone- 
blind language, still born lit, in order to travel through darkest space toward 
pleasure. Most days this feels more like anti-therapy this art writer must journey 
can be into an abyss (deep) in themselves to make through fiction, and form 
such journey can be unforgiving rather than counseling (reassuring) they can 
even lead to a sense of worthlessness and loss of direction but as the poet 
Richard Hugo advises writing students “it is not it is better to use your 


inability to accept yourself to creative advantage? Feeling of worthlessness 
can give birth to the oust and most welcomed critic” (1979: 70). Good 
writers exercise a sharpened (improved and perfected) discrimination 
(judgment); ver y little of what they write get past that activity (sharpness inside 
awareness). 


GETTING STARTED 


One of the first rules to remember this is that writers write. You should write 
something every day even if all you do with finished piece is to tear it up and 
throw it away. Writing something, anything, every day would enable you to 
build up the discipline and commitment to ensure that you can produce a 
complete manuscript in whatever genre you choose. 


GIVE YOURSELF PERMISSION TO WRITE 


Due to a common misconception that unless you are published novelist you 
cannot consider a real writer novice author, we are saying authors often find it 
difficult to convince a real writer that nearest and dearest or indeed themselves 
that this desire to write should be taken seriously. However, even the most 
famous author has to start some writing where so don’t be putted off by outside 
pressure. Be assured that your writing is more important than: 


. the “moving the lawn” 
. washing the dishes 
. cleaning, dusting, gardening or 
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. any other smaller activities that will keep you away from your pen and 
paper. 
LOCKING THE DOOR 


Once a successful Mills & Boom author stated that; when she had made up her 
mind to become a novelist, she turned one room from her house into study, she 
locked door and forbad anyone to enter while she was studying/working. You 
may not feel you have to go quiet this far but it is important to set aside both a 
space in your home where you can make regular time to write. 


MAKING TIME 


Lack of time perhaps is the most commonly used excuse for to putting to paper. 
This can be justifying with a number of perfective credible explanation, you 
have a demanding in full time job. 


1. You have a large family 

2. You have to get those seeds planted 
3. You may have other commitments 
4. You are tired, etc. 


Perhaps all these excuses can be rolled into one sample explanation; you don’t 
you’re good enough to write. 


BUILDING CONFIDENCE 


Lack of confidence is a measure of strolling blood for would be written. This is 
not easy way round but if you really want to write, the only option is to get on 
and do it. Taking the following steps can help: 


. Set aside corner in your home solely for your writing 

. Keep a notebook in which to jot down ideas 

. Select a suitable time to write each day and stick to it 

. Give yourself a time limit for writing, say it an hour 

. Write something every day even if you think it is terrible retain it until the 
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next day 

6. Begin by re-reading what you wrote yesterday, it will enforce you onto 
writing much 

7. Buy a good dictionary and thesaurus 

8. Manuscripts intent to be publication, if possible use a personal computer. 


The more professional your writing been the more professional you will feel. 
WHY DO YOU GET YOUR IDEAS? 


Having made the decision to write; the next step in finding something to write 
about is; watching the world, go by watching how people behave in everyday 
situation, jotting any idea in your notebook as they occur to you. The next time 
you go to the supermarket, for example, observe the behavior of the other 
customers, take a few second to chat to the checkout girl or the assistant who 
parks your shopping, try not only to the word they say, but how they react them. 
If you commutate to work, use your journey time, take your time to your fellow 
traveller. Try to imagine what sort of homes they came from and how they 
might lead their lives. Whatever situations you find yourself in doing your daily 
life observe the people around you. 


Not only should you watch, but must also listen, writers are terrible as best 
droppers (observers) and will shamelessly listen in on the most private 
conversation. You can pick up some wonderful snipers (as small part of 


something such as san fabric) that would effortlessly turn themselves into ideas 
for all sort of things, from brief letters to your favourite magazine, factual 
articles, explaining the apparently in explicable to lengthy writing of fiction. 


KEEPING AN EYE ON THE MEDIA 


Perhaps, the richest sources of idea are newspapers, television and radio. Keep 
your eyes and open for the usual stories and quirky (original) program. 
Takeaway between major items, all kind of things can captire your imagination. 
For example, a BBC Radio program about the potential dual topic of making 
inspire to write a short stories. 


SOURCES OF IDEAS 


Ideas re all around you, if only you can train yourself to find them. Listed below 
are just few possible sources: 


a. Airport 

b. Beaches (coast areas) 

c. Buses (coaches, planes and trains) 
d. Cafes and restaurant 

e. Clubs 

f. Doctor/dentist’s surgery 

g. Hair dressers 

h. School playgrounds 

i. Shops 

j. Stations, etc. 


DRAWING YOUR OWN EXPERIENCES 


One of the first rules a would-be-writer learns is to write about what you know; 
if, however this rule is taking literally few writers would ever get a requisite 
knowledge to write a historical romance, murder, mystery or science fiction 
novel. Far more practical is the advice from bestselling author Martina Cole: 
“Write about what you know and if you don’t know find out.” You don’t need 
to leave in previous centuries, be a travel in space to write genre fiction, though 
research into the background against which is your story is said should provide 
you with the factual information you required. 


LOOKING BACK INTO YOUR PAST 


There is title doubt that anyone with a checked past will have plenty to write 
about but many of us feel they have done very little in our lives, worth 


committing to paper on closure inspection, however, this very rarely the case 
take writer right to your earliest memory. How did you feel when (1) you were 
told up for been naughty (to be disobedient)? (2) You were pick up by other 
children? (3) You missed out on a treat? (4) Your parents argued? (5) You got 
detention at school? (6) You had to have treatment in hospital? There are just a 
few experience may children have, but trying going up and not notch in age and 
see if you can recall how you felt when you left home (2) starting your first day 
at work (3) travel abroad on your own (4) got your first cheque book (5) bought 
your own car. 


SEEKING READER IDENTIFICATION 


By now you may be wondering how such very ordinary, everyday experiences 
can be possibly relevant to creative writing, surely writing is all about escapism, 
original ideas, and usual situations not about opening a young server bank 
account, of course you are right. Originality is a vital ingredient in any piece of 
writing, fact or fiction but thus so is realism, without realism you cannot have 
reader identification and its this element that brings your work vividly to like. 


OBSERVE EVERYDAY LIFE 


Michael Green a professional journalist and author of many numerous non- 
fiction works, offers the excellent advice would-be-writer: 


“Observe day life with a writer’s eye, there lies your material, carry a 
notebook and jot down any idea or incident you can see”. 


READ, READ, READ 


Whatever your writing interesting may be a fiction or non-fiction literally 
novels or specialist articles, you should read anything and everything in your 
chosen genre. 


READ WITH A WRITER’S EYE 


Write either to criticize or tell the advantages or disadvantages of social media it 
will also help you to understand how to read with writer’s eye. Take a time to 
analyze how an author manages to graph your attention and hold it, so that keep 
on reading through to the end. Your notebook will become a valuable source of 
reference. 


Failure to write ideas down can reduce in you losing them all together 
committing them to memory and stimulate new writing project. If you intend to 
write non-fiction article, short stories or novels, you will discover the same 


basic principle applied as you may find your reading enjoyment is spoilt by the 
way technical prints you were previously unaware of suddenly become 
glaringly obvious. Gradually, however, as your new-found understanding helps 
you to appreciate the skills being employed to share pleasure of reading 
something that is both beautifully written and well-constructed will return and 
increase. By the time, this stage is reached your own writing will be showing 
marked improvement. 


TECHNIQUES OF WRITING POEMS 
1. The Title 


The title is very important because the reader sees your title before reading your 
poem. Your title, to a large extent attracts the reader to your poem. You should 
therefore be careful in choosing your title. Remember that your title reflects the 
subject of your poem. We have two types of title — descriptive and evocative. 


The descriptive title is usually direct and summarizes the poem. Most titles are 
descriptive. The evocative title is more enticing but does not really reflect the 
subject. The descriptive title, has an air of authority that is like a definition, J. 
P. Clark’s “Night Rain” is a descriptive title which talks about rain on a 
particular night and in a particular place. 


Sometimes, it is difficult to draw a line between the two as a title could be 
evocative and descriptive. “Night Rain” above is also evocative, it raises an 
unresolved question. What is special about night rain? Is it on a particular night 
or does it refer to all the rains that fall at night? Does it reflect night rain in 
Maiduguri, Jos, Awka or Yenagoa? 


This categorization is not very important for now. In your draft, choose a title 
that to a large extent reflects the subject of your poem. Let your title be direct 
and not obscure. List about five possible titles and, like in every outline, arrange 
and rearrange with the most viable on top of your table of preferences. 
Eliminate the rest but like your drafts, do not discard them completely. Ensure 
that the one you have chosen will arrest your readers’ attention and make your 
work memorable. 


2. The Voice 


What is voice in poetry? Everyone of us has a unique way of speaking. The 
inflexion of tone, the accent and how we reflect other nuances of the particular 
language we speak is what I refer to here as the voice. Just as we have a unique 
way of speaking, we also have a unique way of writing. 


However, this does not mean that all the poems we write must be presented in a 
particular style or pattern. Some scholars talk of public and private poets. In my 
own understanding the public poets treat public issues that touch generality of 
populace. They highlight injustice in the society and therefore choose to speak 
for the poor people. They therefore become the voice for the voiceless, using 
their poems to speak out against the ills in the society. 


On the other hand, the private poet is content with expressing the beauty and 
tranquility around him/her or about other issues. They present personal or 
private issues or emotion and perspectives. The public poet writes in voices that 
are strong and critical while voices of the private poet are passive, soothing and 
placid. 


3. The Persona 


We know that poetry is mainly about self-expression. However, that does not 
mean that the pronoun ‘I’ which we find in some poems refer to the poet. In 
some cases the poet gives a particular voice to a character in the poem. That 
character is called the persona. The poet masks him/herself with that persona 
and speaks through the persona. 


Speaking through a persona is usually very effective as the persona could be a 
male, while the poet is a female. The important factor here is that you must 
ensur that the experiences are related appropriately. The gender or the age of the 
poet could be different from that of the persona but the poet in the peom masks 
him/herself by assuming the personality of the character whose experiences are 
being presented. 


The persona can be a historical figure, a character from somebody else’s fiction, 
an object or a phenomenon. In trying to speak through other voices, the poet 
gains more insights into the nature of that group. A very good example of the 
use of persona is found in Wole Soyinka’s “Abiku”. 


In fact Wole Soyinka uses persona a lot as many of his poems are presented in 
the Ist person pronoun “I. Read all his poems in the Anthology edited by 
Senanu and Vincent and identify the persona in each poem. 


4. Narrative 


Some poems like other genres of literature tell a story. The only difference here 
is that the story is told in verse. However, there are narrative poems like the 
epics that are not presented strictly in verse. 


Apart from epic, many poets use verse to tell stories that have recognizable plot 
lines and are close to reality. Poets have written poems about nature, 
relationships and other issues in verse. Here is an example 


Moon in the Bucket 

Look! 

Look out there 

In the bucket 

The rusty bucket 
With water unclean 
Look! 
A luminous plate is floating — 

The moon, dancing to the gentle night wind 
Look! All you shout across the wall 
With a million hates. Look at the dancing moon 
It is peace unsoiled by the murk 
And dirt of this bucket war. 


- Gabriel Imomotime Okara 
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